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ABSTRACT 

This presentation offers one perspective on 
Canadians* use of television. Daily life in Canada is inspected in an 
effort to discern what it is about the uay of life in Canada that 
makes Canadians need television to the extent that they do. Much of 
the public discourse on television and children focuses on perceived 
negative influences. Rarely highlighted are things the medium does 
well. Research of the last 30 years has sufficiantly illuminated 
television's influence on children. These research results are 
outlined briefly. The discussion develops a perspective on Canadian 
family life, specifies the way television is used in Canada, and 
examines some of the influences of television. Concluding discussion 
offers suggestions as to how parents and society can come to terms 
with television. (RH) 
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CAMIASS SEEM TO BBBI XELEVISIOS 



Parents have always worried about the effects that various pofmlar 
Bddia have and have had on children. They worried about the effect of the 
Saturday movie matinees, radio dramas , comic books, and more recently, 
television. Hueh research has been conducted to examine the various 
effects. 

Ttio research data can generally be suaaarised in one sentence: "for 
some children under sme circumstaroes television has certain effects. For 
other children under different circta^tanees television has different 
effects." This conclusion can be further svmsBarized in two words "it 
depemls". These collusions axo wt very telpful to parents wIk> mist 
decide i^t Is bvst for tSieir children. 

Interestingly enou^» most of the research on television focuses on 
children and rarely examines the way adults use the mediiss itself and the 
content It transmits. This paper will briefly offer a perspective which 
will hopefully help us as parents, husbands eaid wives, children aoA 
friends to understand how we have chosen to use the medium of television in 
our daily lives (our motivations) and how, if we had not devised this 
SMidiiM over three decades ago, we wmild nmr have to invent it. Civen the 
modem lives we must all lead, the choice may harm been reduced to one of 
television or Valium for maxiy of us. 

During this presentation I will look at our daily lives to see what it 
is about the way we live that makes us need televisicm to tito extent that 
we do. Much of the public discourse surrounding television and children in 
particular focuses on the perceived negative influences . Rarely do we 
hig^lig^t some of the things tlM mediisB ^s best. Itothermore, research 
during the last 30 years has sufficimiely developed that we can say with 
some certainty what the influences on children might be. These we will 
outline briefly. Having developed a perspective on our family lives, and 
the way we use the medium, as well as having examined some of the 
influeiMes of television in a pragmatic way, we might look at some 
suggestions as to how parents and even societrjr mi|^t come to terms with a 
medium that has now been with us for more Chan a generation, yet one which 
we still feel unable to control. 



WHO IS WATCHII«S TKLgyiSTQil TOlUyy 

There la no doubt that Canadians, In spite of vhat they say tell you, 
have developed a strong habit, at least during the wli^ter soaths. of 
watching television. However, tl» faally watching television in 1989 Is 
radically different froa that of 1956. the difference can be characterised 
by using two TV prograas as Bodels to reflect the changes in our culture. 
In 1956 fsBilies were Idealized by the prograa "Fath<*r Knows Best", which 
reflected the ei^ressed iitoal of a society for a nuclear f M^ly aade up of 
fatlMr (i*o earned bacon) , Botiier coerced it) and children. 
Current progrsas reflect the variety of faally forms whl^i are to be found 
in our culture today. The Cosbys (as a professional, dual inem faally 
with children) , Kate & Mile (two divorce i single toothers, sharing not 
Just a house but saklng a faooe together with their children) , Our Mouse (a 
widow living with her children in her father-in-law's house) , My Two Dads 
(both of whoa inherit joint custody of a teenage girl when her aether dies 
and pateialty is unclear) (definitely not a show of the 1950 'st I] and. of 
course. Faally Ties. Even with this show the conventions have changed 
significantly. 

The sloqile illustration of today's sltccms points out the extent to 
which faallies now differ. If %fe look at families today, we will see that 
they differ by structure and by aenbershlp. Who are the families watching 
television today? 

niey are: 

- the husband and wife 

- c<Mmon-law husbmd, coia»>n-law wife 

- biological children 

- stepchildren 

- gr«i^»arents 

- adolescent aother with her father and taother 

- lone permit af^ children 

- multi-generational faally 

- aeaber with special needs. 

Families also differ by heritage, by locality, by stage of family life 
cycle, and by functional patterns (one -earner, two -earner, multiple 
earners, rigid division of domestic labour and/or child care, etc.) 

What is truly notable in the 1980 's is the proportion of young women 
with children who have entered the labour force or who have remained in the 
labour force after the birth of their children. Their numbers have doubled 
in the past 30 years. (65% of married women between 25 and 34 are now in 
the labour force . ) In order to provide a reasonable income to sustain a 
family and a certain nuaber of dependents , a large majority of Canadian 
f rallies must now depend on two wage earners with all that ^t In^lies. 

Civan this significant change in faally life in recent years, what 
dooa tally feel lllta today? For many, family life and tiie relationships 
vitMn it feel as if each is living on the leftovers of huaan tiae and 
coaaltssent. Ve nay bo sharing our tiredness more than our liveliness, 
with a pervasive sense of oOisustion, tension wxA guilt. 
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Plctura, If you will, the typical routimi of average young faally: 



1^ ewcly In the Mxnlng In tiae to get 
tiie klda dressed, lundtos maidM end kids 
delivered to day-care or school before 
mother and father aust arrive at their 
place of esq[>l<qfBent. Then, thexB 
proceeds a regular day of *n>usyness'' , 
meetings , phone calls » clients, assrai>ly 
lines and a&m>a before ruidilng M pick up 
tAa kids by a pre-arraife4 tiae so that 
their care givers do not charge us with 
breach of contract (In Ottawa, 
$l^»lnute) . tkBn, hos» t» prepare a aeal 
while TV bahyslts the Uds. (teiee a week 
we're off to the cc«Bunl^ college to 
take a course on introduction to 
microprocessing for the sake of career 
advanceaent, at least one otter evening 
is devoted to airnm school or day-care 
advisory committee as^. If we can fit It 
in, we try to aake It to an exercise 
class now and then trying to keep our 
bodies fit enou^ to ptireue this pace. 
Baths ami hcMsewirk are supervised prior 
to mir scheduled aaount of time for 
spousal Interpersonal relating before we 
watch tlui National News vhldai, thank God, 
now comes on at 10 : 00 p. a. because the 
CBC shrewdly realised that few of us can 
keep our eyes open past 10:30. Weekends 
have assumed their own sche^ile, often 
even tighter than the weekdays as we set 
off to Canadian Tire to purchase the 
Insulating materials tiwt will occt;^ us 
on Sunday before, if we can nanage it, 
frieiMis arrive for dinner. Tboao of us 
who are in the sandwich generation 
trying to assuro either financial or 
social axA «NfiK>tlonal resimislblllt^ for 
our aging parents ss well as our kids 
try to squeese In a visit with Grandisa 
or Grandpa on the weakend too. 



Briefly, this reflects the chaotic condition of most of our dally 
lives. Ve seek refuge In tiia mlsttsmed "faally roea* aaeh evening between 
the hours of 7:30 and lliOO i^ien we turn on the tel<ivlsl<m set, not to 
wat^ a particular prograa but singly to wat^ talevlslen, ^woslng the 
least fAJ actionable progrm per given half -iKmr knowing that att««ther 
prograa will replace It. The nMt thing we know Baxfwra Frua Is si^ng 
goodal|^t« 



According to tli« Bureau of Broadcast Ifeasureaent (BBM - Fall survey) 
Canadiana during 1988 watched on average 24 hours per week of television. ' 
If one consulta Aaerican statistics ot» finds tiiat on average Aaerlcan 
children watch 27.8 hours of TV per week if they are aged between 2 and 5 
years, 24 hours for children between 6 and 11 years, and 23 hours for 
teenagers. As people leave the teen years, the nuniber of hours climbs to 
28 for adults. 

If one calculates ^ i»sd>er of hours that wa sleep each week (56 
hours), the nwdier of hours we work at jobs or In the cooaunlty (40 hours), 
and we watch TV 28 hours per week, we can see that there is very little 
tisB left for the kinds of relational engagwnts we all si^ that we 
value. Here we speak of tlae * we do not even begin to talk of motivation 
aiHl the energjr required. seeia readjr. once we have cone hoae froa work 
and dispensed with the essential tasks of eating and putting the children 
to bed, to trade in our dally diary which cos^rtsentallzed our workplace 
activities for the TV Tlaea which does the sa&e. 

The creative energy required to motivate oneself to seek alternative 
activities to occupy the unscheduled ti&e (however limited) which is 
available to us is hard to come by. If it is a choice between TV and 
Vallum, Canadians seem co be choosing TV in large measure. 

The medium of TV operates in real time - if you miss any part of the 
program as It is being broadcast you cannot recapture it later on (VCR's 
notwithstanding). It's goi^lf Hie real time nature of the indium has 
allowed us to escape each other as we sit within the seme room fostering 
the lUuslon that we are engaged in a family activity. If your <Aild or 
spouse approaches you as vou are reading the newspaper and says "Sose thing 
important happened today" - you can put dam the newspaper, attend to their 
needs and later resume your reading. How many of us have sat in the family 
room while the TV set is on and have said idien approached with smthlng 
ii^rtant, "SSSHHH, wait a minute. I am watching this." and 30 minutes 
later, "SSHH", something else is important. In each instance, we may be 
denying the affirmation which Is required by the ot^r person. 

In "Television Watching and Family Tensions" in the February 1976 
issue of The Journal of Karriage and tl» Family, the authors hypo^esizeU 
that the TV could be associated with family problems when it is used as a 
coping mechanism or, more Is^rtantly, as a means of avoiding dealing with 
family problems. The real time nature of the medium excuses recognition of 
other family mes&ers' needs. People have always been able to escape 
tensions within the home singly by leaving. However, if the absence was 
recurrent it signalled to the spouse remaining behind that there may be an 
issue within relationship. Our use of the medium of TV in real time 
■ay be allowing us to avoid tense Interactions and therefore m>t 
recognising that there is an isst^ sla^ly becnise we are together in the 
"family room" sharing a TV program. 



similarly, when children are in the way as ve prepare dinner, they 
turn to TV since tha Bwdltm ^xis nat require the aediation of an adult, as 
does a story, and conseqtmntly they adopt patterns similar to those of 
their parents. The energy required to deal vith a child Invited to help in 
the kitchen during aeal prefiaratlon nay be more than we have to offer. 



HftlAWCg/CMqiiTgailAIAHCg 

Ifiiether ve are talking abcut adults or ^lldren, idiat doer three hours 
per day of TV watching do for ust One of the things that TV does best is 
to familiarize us with Issues, things, persons, and eles^nts of the husan 
condition which we will never hove an opportunity to experience directly. 
How aany of us, for example , despite nightly newscasts describing the 
conditions In Lebanon, can explain who Is fighting vhom and why? We are 
familiar with the situation but It takes srare than a nightly newscast to 
really understand. 



Television famlliarlKes us extremely well with situations that we 
might not otherwise encounter. But, using the example of the war In 
Lebaron, to develop an m^rstai^ng requires ttmt we might need to visit 
the country to witness the rage and its expression or to have neighbours 
who have fled the war- torn xmtion describe for us the clrcittistaiMes which 
led to their escape and their anguished concern for relatives left behind. 
We might also need to read historical accounts of the Lebanese conflict to 
enrich our perspective. All of this is to suggest that a diversity of 
experience, sources , and approaches Is required In oriter for us to begin to 
synthesize some level of real understanding. However, we rarely move 
beyond the level of familiarity, be It the war In Lebanon or any other 
progri^. 1*V is entertainment astd for most of us, we have neither the time 
nor the eiwrgy to wtcrve beyoiKS nhat the aediun can provide. To wimt extent 
can we sove bejrond fasiiliarlty and enter the world of umterstanding if the 
way we choose to use our disposable time Is primarily dedicated to one type 
of activity based on one particular medium's expression of any given idea. 

One of TV's most popular programs is not produced In Hollywood or in 
Toronto but rather In local comaunltles . It Is the local newscast at 
suppertiae. Canadians value privacy mtS. their lH»es are the ultimate 
refuge. As a consequexme th^ turn on the li»al news to discover what Is 
happening within their own coaaaunity thus fostering the Illusion that they 
are participants In the coimnunlty's activities . Yet they are simply 
observers frcm a distance. Children or adults, through their 
participation in living experiences within the comiminlty, observing the 
behav'our of others. I.e. senior citizens, young cottples with infants, 
children older than themselves, children younger than themselves, people 
arguing in public spaces , begin to pick uqp cues for e^roprlate behavimir 
long before they r^uixe them so Chat when confronted with an unfamiliar 
situation they mig^t search their lived experleiuse "memory bank* for 
appropriate alternatives for behaviour. Z would suggast that the growth of 
thB **iww to" book industry in recent jman is testioMj to fact that 
few of us carry sufficient or actuate cues for appropriate ^haviour 
gained fres tim experience of living in conaunity. Therefore, by default 
TV provides us with cues for behaviour (faailiarity} In ttie absence of 
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real experiences. A culture such as ours which Is structured prlnarlly on 
the basis of ago and gender Halts the possibilities for inter- generat lonal 
contact, for contact among peoples of diverse backgrounds and experience. 
Fbr Bumy cosasunlty cannot even be found within ttui cmsmmity centre and the 
recreation centre where most programs are devised along age, gender and 
interest Unas. 

Given our harried lifestyles and the role that television occupies in 
our atteapt to cope, how can we diversify the basis of our experience . By 
default, we are being socialized by television. Ihe question is, how de wa 
provide ourselves with the diversity of lived experience that brings real 
understanding to the faailiarity that television provides. 

WHAT DO WE mW ABOUT TV AND OHR fMTTJMtKH? 

We now turn finally to children, who like their adult counterparts 
admit TV into their lives at an early age and with great ease. Of major 
concern to parents is the effect of this early exposure to the laediua of 
television and the cunulative effect it will have on their lives. Parents 
sees to be balancing on a double-edged sword. On the one hand, they do no'c 
wish to "hold back" their pre-schoolers by denying them the benefits of 
Sesaae Street or Folka Dot Door. While on the other hand, they feel that 
such exposure leads to the developsient of an interest in "Saturday morning 
cartoons" and other children's programs which they do not value as 
contributing positively to their children's development . 

However parents rationalize their children's viewing, they will watch. 
The medium is well -entrenched within their culture and will remain a part 
thelsr reality. 

A recently published review of the research literature studying The 
X^mct on Children's Education: Television's Influence on Cognitive 
Development has reversed many of the coBison assertions made by parents 
about the TOdiim, Anderson and Collins in their study state : 

-...that there is no evidence that television has a mesmerizing 
effect on a child's attention; . . .children's attention Is 
variable; 

- . . .programs produced specifically for children are readily 
understood; ...their attention Is fragmented only «^en 
they try to follow complex adult level presentations ; 

. .children will vary their activity between television and playing 
concurrently; . . . conversations indicate that children do speculate 
and reflect about program resolutions ; 

- "...there is little evidence that television viewing displaces 
valuable cognitive activities"; ...TV viewlvig displaces other 
forms of entertainment (i.e. radio, reading, listening to music and 
participation to organized sports) ; " . . .homework does not seem to 
be affected" ; 

-"...there is no clear evidence that television influences 
imaginativeness" ; , . .however, one study suggests the Imbility to 
think of alternative uses for an object; 



-"...TV vl«wltig say affect task perseverance and lapulslvlty" ; 
". . .viewing violent action prograas nay cause reduced perseverance 
and viewing e&^atlonal program nay cause increased perseverance.* 

This literature review strongly refutes the popularly-held beliefs 
that television is ses&erlzlng, that It inhibits cognitive davalopsisnt and 
that children cannot enga^ in ^temative activities. However, idien 
exaaining the conclusions around isagination aad activities fdrsslcan for 
television viewing, it se^M to suggest that if we are to engage in aay 
kind of parental Influence it should be in the area of Intxoducing children 
to alternative activities. 

WHAT m fmm wi 

labile our expressed concern is always about children, in light of 
Issues raised In the first part of this paper, we can easily direct soma of 
the suggestions to adults as well. Most often we express our displeasure 
with the iradluai because of what we perceive to be wrong with cmaercials 
and certain prograas. Uur usual response is to desouod that geverra^nts, 
throu^ their regulatory agencies, control idiat Is aade available over the 
airwaves. Similarly, parents anguish over how to control their children's 
use of the TOditm. 

Interestingly enough, govemae^ts and parents are facing the save 
dilemsa - how to control that which can no longer be controlled? Most 
Canadian coaaunities. If cabled, received scMse 25 to 30 channels, of which 
at aost five or six are Canadian and therefore subject to the regulatory 
controls of our Govemi»nt. Historically, it was easy to control the fev 
networks which existed when the distribution system was Halted to 
airwaves. 

Slailarly, parents, in the early days of TV, when the schedule was 
Halted to a few hours in the broadcast d^ and the nuaiber of channels was 
restricted, could aore easily control what their children watched. Today, 
with aost households having two TV sets, if not aore, connected to cable 
systems offering some 30 channels , control In the old sense is no longer 
realistic, and children do not limit their viewing to their own hoae but 
watch at friends' hones, or when their parents are not home. 

If control is not within our parental reach and our governments cannot 
control the majority of the signals which enter our livingrooas, then what 
is to be our approach? 

Many have suggested that the answer lies in turning off our television 
sets. This option is neither realistic nor viable given the editions 
and lifestyles which exist within aost households. 

One of the sugg«.«8tions often heard is that parents watch with children 
certain progress in order that t>»y aig^t help ymmg omm interpret and 
understand the content lAiicb is being presented. The parent is asant to be 
tiie aediator. The prwioos seetlon has dwsonstratad that children have 
developed « keen selective ability to choose prograas which <«» 



ai>|>ropriato to ttmlr capacity for co^rehension. Conseqi>ently, It may not 
be «8 fieeess&ry for parents to sediato ai^ interprat prograas for thair 
children. Tim liaiti^ tiaa tliat paranta hm avall^a aay be batter spent 
trying to introdiuse and re-introduee tiwir children to a diverse groi^ of 
alternative activities nhich adg^t mperientially help the child develop 
sense of identity, self -worth and skill davelopBsnt. Initially t^is will 
be d eaan di n g for ^ parents since they sust notlvate thevselves and their 
children to deal creatively with unscheduled tiam, Ttam ^p doing whatever 
is fun alone and wilA ethers, a child say learn how to be responsible. All 
that "responsible* aieans in this case is "to be able to respoi^".) 

Once the child is old ei»u^. we can Um^ the sane techniques that 
parents have used idien they introduce the i^kly allawance. Parents, 
wishing their children to learn to budget, give thea an allowance to 
si^port idiatever independent puri^hases children wish to asks. "Once you 
hove spent the noney« don't ask for oore. You mist then wait for next 
week's allowance." Teaching tlse-budgeting is ei{ually appropriate. 

A child could be given on a Saturday a copy of the t9 Tiaes and parent 
and child can tiien negotiate how oany hours a week of TV would be 
appropriate for that chil^. Let us assme that we arrive at the figure of 
seven hours per week. (We know that the child watches TV elsewhere e.g. 
friends' homes, at the babysitters, etc.) All that we are hoping to 
accomplish is to reduce the tiae he or she watches television such that we 
can introduce thea to alternative activities. 

During the first week, by Sunday evening, they will have exhausted 
their allotted tloe and by Monday expressions of "I aa bored" and "There Is 
nothing to do" will be heard. It is at this point that parents will be 
required to have the ei»rgy and aOtivatlMi to guide their children to 
develop new interests and participate In activities outside the hoae. 

Over tiae they will hopefully becoae engaged In other activities and 
the refrain of boredom won't be heard. Also, it is hoped that they will 
choose to watch less TV as tl»y bec<H8e imte interested and confident in 
their engsgeaent in alternative activities. All you can do is create a 
climate in which alternative activities with diverse groups of friends can 
be perceived in a preferential way. 

Similarly, when Canadian television airwaves are swaaped by foreign 
content Canadian government regulatory agencies cannot control that which 
enters our living rooa. There are very few avemiea left to us as a 
Canadian culture if we are to previa a distinctly Craadian perspective. 
Governments a^ unly now be sble to cultivate the development ami creation 
of content which is of such excellent quality tlst it will more often than 
not di^-olace or eoi^lement that which we currently choose to watch. This 
approach requires a great deal of human resmireei,c«8aititent, aoiny, and 
vision for it to be successful. I aa not surs that as a nation we are 
prepared to seek those kinds of cultural alternatives. 
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Faally life has chan^ttd drasMtically during the past 30 years. How 
cmaaltsents and obligations fragment faally ti&e ax^ energy. As a result, 
families choose to devote store and soore tlB» to television In order to seek 
relief and refuge froa deaa n d in g eoonoolc, social and faally pressiires . 

If the oedlun has an un&ie effect. It la largely by default as laore 
and Bore of our famlllArlty wlUi our oMBwnlty and thm norld owns frtm 
tel«vlalon aiHl less smI less fn«a tl»a lliraA o^perienees uhlcli are gained 
fr<»B being engaged in mA wltii a diimrslty of persims and wstivltles. 
Cues for ^proprlate behaviour in new and unfaalliar situations 
(socialisation) sre tliereforo derived aore and aora froa television and 
"how to** boolcs and less ai^ less fnm persiHW engaged in tito cmmmity who 
reflect the noras and values of that cc^unity and its faailies. 

ReccNimend&tions : 

1. Engage i^re in the infonul, neighbourly ccMsaunlty's 
activities - seek for yourself as an adult and your 
children inter -gei^rational contact on a regular basis* 

2. Be conscious that ws use tl» sMdiua's "real tli^" 
quality as a convenient tool to avoid faally discussions 
which can be affiraing for oenbars of the family. 

3. If television is watched in aoderatlon an4 people 

are engaged more and sore in alternate activities then 
we need be less worried about what is watched as program 
messages will be counterbalanced by cossmmity standards . 
Our preference for unihie isolation and privacy may 
contribute more to television's effect than any 
particular program. 

4. Teach children by example to time budget their viewing. 

5. As a nation we should concentrate less on control of 
content, since laported slgnsls caxmot be aanaged, 
and pursue excellence on Canadian airwaves in the 
hope of displacing some of the programs we may find 
more objectionable. 



